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declaring war with China intimated that, while Korea was
an independent state, she was first introduced into the family
of nations by the advice and under the guidance of Japan,
but that it had been China's habit to designate Korea as
her dependency, and both openly and secretly to interfere
with her domestic affairs. On account of disturbances in
Korea, China despatched troops thither, alleging that her
purpose was to afford succour to her dependent state, and
in virtue of a treaty concluded with Korea in 1882, and,
looking to contingencies, the Japanese sent a military force
to that country. The Japanese Government invited that of
China to co-operate with them in the maintenance of peace,
not only in Korea but in the East generally, but China,
advancing various reasons, declined Japan's proposals,

We need not follow the details of the negotiations or
even inquire into the sufficiency of the reasons given by
Japan for her action, for, as Professor Chamberlain remarks:
<( Though Japan evidently lacked moral justification for her
proceeding, the science of statecraft, as understood in the
present imperfect stage of human culture, must approve her
action." No doubt the Japanese saw that it was necessary
that they should show their strength, and their quarrel with
China afforded the opportunity. On this subject Captain
Brinkley, one of the greatest authorities on things Japanese,
says: " The approximate cause of the war is readily dis-
cernible, China's attitude towards Korea, her fitful inter-
ference in the little kingdom's affairs, her exercise of suzerain
rights while uniformly disclaiming suzerain responsibilities,
created a situation intolerable to Japan, who had concluded
a treaty with Korea on the avowed basis of the latter's
independence. A consenting party to that treaty, China
nevertheless ignored it in practice, partly because she
despised the Japanese, and resented their apostasy from
Oriental traditions, but chiefly because her ineffable faith
in her own superiority to outside nations absolved her from
any obligation to respect their conventions, and the struggle
was therefore between Japanese progress and Chinese